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DAVID C. ADIE 
1888-1943 


HE Association has lost one of its old 
[na best friends, David C. Adie, com- 

missioner of the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, who died on 
February 23 after a lengthy illness. 

The State Board of Social Welfare adopt- 
ed this resolution on the death of Mr. Adie: 

“The nation has lost an outstanding so- 
cial leader and citizen in the passing of 
David C. Adie, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Social Welfare, and the State has 
lost a truly great public servant. We are 
proud of his distinguished leadership 
through a difficult decade in American his- 
tory. He did much to enrich these years 
with social progress for the people of the 
State through his wisdom, courageous ac- 
tion, and painstaking efforts. His contribu- 
tions to the welfare and betterment of his 
fellow men constitute an inspiring chapter 
in the great tradition of democratic gov- 
ernment in America.” 

Mr. Adie had been re-elected as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association for the 
third time last December, and was chosen 
by the Board to serve on the Executive 
Committee. He was also chairman of the 
War Services Committee of the Association 


and had served as chairman of the National 
Council of State Public Assistance and 
Welfare Administrators of the American 
Public Welfare Association. He helped the 
Association in many other ways. It was to 
Dave that we frequently turned for inspira- 
tion for he always had a message of service 
and real consecration. 

He was born in Hamilton, Scotland, and 
came to this country in 1913, becoming a 
citizen in 1919. From 1914 to 1918, he 
was assistant secretary of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. He also 
served as secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of Buffalo and secretary of 
the Council of Social Agencies in Buffalo 
before becoming commissioner of social 
welfare for New York State. His interest 
in academic work was manifested by his 
position as lecturer in social work at the 
University of Buffalo and later as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New York School 
of Social Work and of Fordham University. 

His life and work among us was all too 
brief. He gave unstintingly of his best and 
from his reserves of strength even when 
he was not in good health. We shall miss 
his friendly smile and his dynamic leader- 
ship, but we shall always treasure his 
memory as a co-worker and his example of 
devoted service to the cause of social wel- 


fare. Witt J. ELuis 
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IT SEEMS TO ME... 


byways if not the highways of welfare 

service it seems to me that that which 
we more or less exactly call case work is 
being practiced, in many places, with more 
front than back. Now case workers who 
are seasoned by years of special education 
and experience say that what is going on 
in those places is not case work and cannot 
be as long as case loads run into three 
figures and “case workers” (their quotes, 
not mine) lack specific background and 
training. 

But call it what you will the work is 
going on, case by case. Families are being 
visited, their personal affairs inquired into 
and recorded, the circumstances of their 
lives more or less shaped by the judgment 
of the visitors which in turn is shaped by 
the policies under which they function. Pre- 
sumably that procedure gives the visitors 
leeway to practice the art of helping people 
in such ways as lie within their capacity. 
But what really is happening? 

Recently I traveled through three states 
which fairly can be called average in their 
welfare programs. I rode the roads with 
supervisors; I sat in on county staff meet- 
ings; I went out visiting with visitors. I 
heard and I saw and at the end I could not 
escape the conclusion that most of the hard- 
working people whom I saw in action were 
carrying out regulations without any very 
clear idea or even curiosity about the rea- 
son for them and with little or no aware- 
ness of any social purpose in their own 
activity. Procedures dominated their view. 
They made every gesture, got every fact 
and figure that the rules demanded. And 
there they stopped. Never—well, hardly 
ever—did they seem to sense the human 
intangibles present. 


eer in my observations along the 


I am not criticizing those unsung heroes 
and heroines of our public welfare organ- 
ization who, summer and winter, climb 
dreary stairs and travel long roads to get 
help to those who need it. And I am not 
criticizing those who frame the regulations 
in the discharge of their obligation to pro- 
tect the public interest. I am not criticizing 
anyone; but I am wondering. 

It seems to me, after my recent observa- 
tions in three states, that our whole opera- 
tion is out of balance; that the conscious- 
ness of the welfare people, from the higher- 
ups right down to the grass roots, has be- 
come so filled with procedures that there is 
little room left for anything else. 

Now perhaps this really is a bookkeep- 
ing and not a social case work operation. 
There is more than one school of thought 
on that. But if it is essentially bookkeep- 
ing then why go on expending time and 
tires to keep up a case work “front”? Why, 
for example, make the gesture of home 
visiting if it holds such slight constructive 
value for the family visited? On the other 
hand if this is in any real sense a social 
case work operation, why permit proce- 
dures to dominate and obscure social pur- 
poses? 

It seems to me that in the multiplication 
of procedures we have lost something val- 
uable from our conception of the purpose 
of public welfare service. Perhaps we 
need to take a long, clear look at what we 
are doing and why, to examine and ap- 
praise our procedures for their social as 
well as their administrative effectiveness, 
and to revise them in ways that will 
strengthen their social meaning and con- 
tent. But make no mistake, that long, clear 
look must start at the top and go all the 
way down the line. 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER 
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WARTIME PUBLIC WELFARE AND 
CUMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN BALTIMORE 


by T. J. S. WAXTER 


Director, Baltimore City Department of Public Welfare 





sist individuals who are faced with 

problems beyond their individual 
power of solution. During the past ten 
years, the outstanding welfare problem has 
been that of unemployment. Almost over- 
night there has emerged the growing prob- 
lem of providing services to help individu- 
als whose normal ways of living have been 
upset by vastly expanded military or in- 
dustrial operations. 

Money to finance public welfare activi- 
ties, at least on the state and local level, is 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
from state legislatures and city councils. It 
is a bitter fact which must be squarely 
faced, in this time of crisis, that social 
work appears to many a peace-time luxury. 
Actually, welfare services are needed as 
acutely in 1943 as they were in 1935. The 
point of approach has, however, drastically 
changed and new demands must be met 
with new services. 

The problems, the needs, and the changes 
in Baltimore City can perhaps serve to illus- 
trate what is happening in local public wel- 
fare administration and community organi- 
zation. There are now slightly over one 
million persons living within the geographi- 
cal limits of Baltimore City proper. The 
city is surrounded by a very populous met- 
ropolitan area. It is a large defense center 
engaged in the manufacture of steel, air- 
craft, ships, and other materials and sup- 


Weis: in services are provided to as- 
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plies needed for the Army and the Navy. 
Except in point of size, perhaps, Baltimore 
is typical of hundreds of American com- 
munities. Its problems of providing public 
welfare services will be familiar to local 
public welfare administrators all over the 
country. 


PERSONNEL 


HE most vexing, if not the most impor- 

tant, problem that has been brought 
about by the war is that of staff personnel. 
It has become exceedingly difficult for de- 
partments of welfare to retain older ex- 
perienced staff members and almost impos- 
sible to find new trained people to take 


vacancies. The turnover in the professional 


staff of the Welfare Department of Balti- 
more City was over 100 per cent for the 
year 1942. The turnover for the clerical 
staff for the same period was approximately 
75 per cent. This may be attributed to nu- 
merous factors, such as the wartime expan- 
sion of employment opportunities for indi- 
viduals in the welfare and clerical fields. 
Probably, however, the two most important 
causes of the tremendous turnover are the 
inadequacy of salaries and the desire of 
each individual American to be of maxi- 
mum assistance in the war effort. 

The salary situation speaks for itself. In 
most sections of the nation, employees of 
welfare departments have been underpaid. 
This particularly affects the staffs in an 








employment market where all salaries are 
rapidly being increased. Every effort must 
be made to raise salaries to a more equit- 
able level. There is much that can be done, 
however, about the individual employee of 
a welfare agency and his relationship to 
the war. Many individual social workers 
have been caught in the revolutionary 
change in values which has taken place 
during the past year. The color and drama 
of war are infinitely more appealing than 
the routine of the social services. Many of 
the workers of the Baltimore Department 
have expressed a desire to be of more value 
to the war effort. This means that they are 
impatient with their present jobs and do 
not accurately sense the relationship be- 
tween public welfare and the total war 
effort. This represents a real challenge to 
the administration of welfare departments. 
The vital link between the human needs of 
individual Americans and the war must be 
dramatized and used in the same manner as 
raising salaries in building morale and re- 
taining staff. 

The employee of a welfare department 
is frequently asked to justify the work of 
his agency under war conditions. The 
agency must not only supply the worker 
with the answer to this question but such 
answer must have reality to the worker 
himself. 

The Baltimore Department has not been 
very successful in meeting this challenge. 
It is in the process of arranging a series of 
meetings where the various agencies on the 
home front, such as the O.P.A., War Man- 
power Commission, etc., will be presented 
to the staff and related to the social serv- 
ices. The effort is also being made through 
committee meetings to bring the staff into 
closer contact with the formation of policy 
and to work out with staff committees such 
problems as the distribution of a reduced 
staff, etc. In order to do this, however, the 
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administration must itself have the feeling 
of the basic importance of its work. The 
administration must feel that the work of 
the agency stands side by side in the war 
effort with the military forces and defense 
workers engaged in the manufacture of war 
material. 


MAINTENANCE OF SERVICE STANDARDS 


—— is enjoying the most abundant 

labor market in its history. Individuals 
who but one year ago were classified as 
being unemployable and, hence, unable to 
compete in the labor market for jobs have 
secured work; as a matter of fact, there are 
thousands of unfilled positions in war in- 
dustry. This, naturally, has brought pres- 
sure to bear on welfare departments to 
justify their caseloads. 

Welfare departments must not only jus- 
tify their proper and necessary expendi- 
tures but also maintain a solid front against 
any reduction in standards of service. 
Funds should not be withdrawn more rap- 
idly than needs recede. It must be clearly 
realized that the nation is at war to protect 
democracy and not to destroy it. The blind 
do not suddenly see at a declaration of war, 
nor do the crippled suddenly walk. Slums 
do not suddenly become spots of beauty 
and health. 

The gains made during the past decade 
must be held. In stating this, it is clearly 
realized that there can be no sharing be- 
tween the military forces and the civilian 
population. The armed forces must take all 
they need without reference to the civilian 
population, until the point is reached where 
only basic necessities are left for the home 
front. The social worker has no quarrel 
with this; it is as inevitable as it is right. 

The social worker does feel, however, 
that of those things left for the consuming 
public, there should be a more equal dis- 
tribution than ever before in the history of 
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the nation. The assistance family has al- 
ready been vitally affected. In many com- 
munities the amount of the assistance grant 
has not increased in the same ratio as an 
index of commodity prices. In the midst 
of almost universal prosperity the real 
income of the assistance family has de- 
creased. His neighbor has more income 
than ever before in history. His neighbors’ 
standards of diet, clothing, and recreation 
have shot up with increased employment 
opportunities and increased wages. Even 
if the assistance grant has been increased 
to fairly meet rising prices, the members 
of the assistance family have been placed 
under an additional handicap. The stand- 
ards of the entire neighborhood have risen 
for everyone except the assistance family. 
Recreation has taken on an entirely differ- 
ent meaning for the other children in the 
neighborhood. Other children are better 
fed and better dressed. The children from 
the assistance group are more clearly dif- 
ferentiated and marked. This sort of thing 
leaves scars and necessitates new under- 
standing on the part of the social service 
worker. 

It is of the first importance that the 
agency exhaust every legitimate effort to 
place in jobs every single individual who 
can work. The public must know that every 
effort is being made to reduce cost. 

On October 1, 1941, several workers in 
the Baltimore Department, with a trained 
supervisor, were chosen and set up as a spe- 
cial project. Each worker was given a case- 
load of approximately 20 families in which 
there was a member partially handicapped. 
The fully employable person was not re- 
ferred to the project. 

Soon after the project started, it was 
found that the partially employable indi- 
vidual who had not worked over a period 
of long years needed special consideration 
in order for him to voluntarily give up the 


security of the relief grant and take a job 
opportunity. The client was exceedingly 
fearful of his family’s security. Through 
trial and error, various skills were devel- 
oped and at the end of the first year it was 
found that each worker had closed an aver- 
age of 42 cases. The value of this project 
may be realized when it is noted that the 
only individuals referred were handi- 
capped. This kind of thing is only possible 
in a labor market where the demand far 
exceeds the supply. 

The breadth of the labor market in Bal- 
timore City may be visualized from the fact 
that in a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants, the 
number of certified workers on the entire 
W.P.A. program was less than 500 late in 
1942 and only some 2500 families were 
then receiving general assistance. 

The problem of maintaining adequate 
service to assistance recipients is not essen- 
tially different than the problem of relating 
the welfare worker to the war effort. In the 
first instance, the necessity of welfare serv- 
ices must be impressed upon the individual 
worker and in the latter instance this same 
impression must be given to the general 
public. In either case, it is a matter of basic 
interpretation of program. 


PROBLEMS OF READJUSTMENT 


tT need for new services has grown out 
of changed conditions. Five years ago, 
problems and hardships of millions of 
American families were occasioned by in- 
ability to find employment. In 1942, quite 
the reverse is true. There is work for every- 
one but it may not represent the kind of 
work that the individual has had before. 
Numerous individuals and families need 
help in readjusting their lives to changing 
conditions. Perhaps the war job of the tire 
salesman means a lower wage and the fam- 
ily must readjust its scale of living. Per- 
haps the man who takes a war job must go 
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to a community where there are no housing 
facilities for his family. Perhaps the fam- 
ily has had to be helped over a period 
while the man is taking a course of training 
to secure a job in war industry. Numerous 
such families need advice and assistance. 

In Baltimore, not a great deal has been 
done to meet these new needs. The Council 
of Social Agencies has a committee giving 
attention to the problem. The private agen- 
cies have been more active in this field than 
the public department. New conditions 
have been reflected, however, in a relaxa- 
tion of residence requirements. Numerous 
families which would have automatically 
been sent back to their place of domicile 
are now temporarily assisted to bridge a 
short period of unemployment due to ill 
health, etc. 

W.P.A. has been actually bringing indi- 
viduals to Baltimore from southern states; 
they are given a training period; and on its 
completion, jobs are secured for them in 
defense industry. This has been a success- 
ful venture, up to the present time, on a 
small scale. 

The local welfare department is, of 
course, the agency accepting responsibility 
for repatriated American citizens who need 
assistance on returning to this country. It 
is also the designated agency to assist 
enemy alien families against whom restric- 
tive action has been taken. Funds expended 
on these two services are reimbursed 100 
per cent from federal sources. 


SERVICES TO OTHER AGENCIES 


, ipenees new relief agencies have been or- 
ganized in Baltimore since the war be- 
gan. The Army Emergency Relief and the 
Navy Relief Society grant assistance to 
families serving in the armed forces. The 
United Seamen’s Service, as its name signi- 
fies, gives relief to families of men serving 
in the Merchant Marine. Each of these 


three agencies functions in the same man- 
ner. Each maintains an office, and applica- 
tions are made direct to the office by the 
family. Investigations are made by the Red 
Cross and continuing grants are dependent 
upon Red Cross recommendations. 

In so far as these families are concerned, 
the Department of Public Welfare is only 
a referral agency. Active cases with the 
public department may only be referred, 
however, where service in either the armed 
forces or the Merchant Marine is a direct 
cause of the dependency. 

The Department of Public Welfare does, 
however, act as the agent of the State Health 
Department in arranging for medical care 
for the children of nonresident men in the 
armed forces and for obstetrical care to 
wives. Applications for these services are 
received by the welfare department which 
arranges for hospital care. The hospital 
bills the State Department of Health direct 
at the rate of $3.50 a day for a child, not 
to exceed ten days’ care, and $4.50 a day 
for obstetrical cases, not to exceed ten days, 
with $1.00 a day extra for the infant. 

This pediatric and obstetrical service 
represents the only specialized type of serv- 
ice which the Baltimore Department is giv- 
ing to the families of men in the armed 
services. The Department is also, of course, 
making dependency investigations for the 
local selective service boards. 


EMERGENCY WELFARE SERVICES 


I" EACH American community there has 
been organized a local defense council 
which is part of a state plan for civilian 
defense. In each city, the committee on 
civilian defense has found it necessary to 
utilize the sum total of available resources 
and services in drafting a comprehensive 
plan for meeting disaster needs. Under 
civilian defense plans, an “Emergency Wel- 
fare Service” is recommended. In Balti- 
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more, the existing services have been 
largely utilized in its organization. 

The Director of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare is a member of the local De- 
fense Council and is directly responsible 
for the formulation of a total plan for sup- 
plying the necessary social services in event 
of a disaster. 

The welfare services are built around an 
air raid warden setup which in Baltimore 
is divided into ten districts. Each of these 
ten districts has a principal center known 
as “The District Air Raid Report Center.” 
In each of the ten geographical districts 
there is also located a main emergency wel- 
fare center which is the center from which 
the social services from that particular dis- 
trict will radiate. Under the Department of 
Public Welfare, there is a trained staff for 
each of the main centers, with a supervisor 
and an assistant supervisor in charge. There 
are three field supervisors, each of whom 
is responsible for at least three districts. 
The entire setup is directly responsible to 
the Director of Public Welfare of the city 
and, through him, to the Baltimore Com- 
mittee on Civilian Defense. 

It is the responsibility of each team to 
plan jointly with the air raid wardens and 
other trained volunteers in each district. 
Part of this plan is to have members of 
each team become personally acquainted 
with individuals from other groups with 
whom they will be associated in time of dis- 
aster. The personnel for the service has 
been recruited from the various public and 
private social agencies of the city under 
the administration, control, and direction 
of the Department of Welfare. 

The services are divided into two main 
categories, one to supply temporary shelter 
and food for persons in distress and, sec- 
ondly, to provide and plan for individuals 
and families after the immediate disaster. 
Immediate shelter is provided in three 


ways: 

1. Air raid wardens of the city have dis- 
cussed with each householder what is known 
in England as “Pacts in Aid.” This means 
that each householder makes reciprocating 
plans now to go and stay with friends or 
relatives living near (but not too near) him 
in case his home is destroyed. 

2. Arrangements have been made to 
utilize, if necessary, 211 large buildings 
for congregate shelter, if the same should 
become necessary. The local chapter of the 
American Red Cross, acting under the su- 
pervision and direction of the Emergency 
Welfare Service, has arranged to have these 
centers immediately open on the alert to 
meet any need that may develop. Con- 
nected with each such center is a house- 
keeping staff, usually church members, and 
a canteen from the local Red Cross. When 
any need develops for the use of a shelter, 
the main welfare center for the particular 
district, is immediately notified. An indi- 
vidual worker from the station visits the 
center to insure that needs are met satis- 
factorily. In addition to the 211 centers 
which open on the alert, there are some 


200 secondary centers which open only on 


request from the Emergency Welfare Serv- 
ice. 

3. The air raid wardens have secured 
from each of the 275,000 dwelling units in 
Baltimore an individual schedule showing 
the housing facilities that would be avail- 
able in the event of disaster. This informa- 
tion has been broken down and reveals 
that something over 26,000 housing units 
would be available for temporary care of 
families whose homes may be demolished 
as a result of enemy action. It also reveals 
some 5,000 housing units where the owner 
has signified his intention of sharing his 
home with another family for the duration 
of the national emergency. This informa- 
tion has been broken down into districts, 
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placed in card files, and is available for 
immediate use in each of the 10 district 
offices. It was compiled and kept up to 
date by a W.P.A. project under the direc- 
tion of a supervisor from the Department 
of Public Welfare who is detailed fulltime 
for this purpose. 

As has been stated, each district office 
for the social services has a team attached 
to it. Each team is composed of a Number 
1 and Number 2 Supervisor with five or 
more workers, a housing advisor, a lawyer, 
and several volunteers who handle the in- 
formation service. The services available at 
the present time would include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Operation of citizens’ advice center 
for the social services. 

2. Distribution of cash and grants for 
assistance to take care of immediate needs, 
according to a standard budget. 

3. Arrangements to move furniture from 
one point to another. (Neighborhood mov- 
ing concerns who have signified their will- 
ingness to join in the total war effort are 
listed by district.) 

4. Authorization of fuel distribution ac- 
cording to a prearranged plan. 

5. Provision of furniture necessary to 
equip the family with basic essentials for 
living. 

6. Provision of legal services. (This has 
been found an extremely important service 
in England. Many inquiries have been 
made concerning individual rights under 
various national laws, individual rights un- 
der private insurance policies as against 
building and loan associations, rights to 
compensation, etc. ) 

7. Provision of emergency mortuary 
service and burial of unidentified civilian 
dead. (This is under a section directed by 
the Chief Medical Examiner of the State 
and provides for a volunteer staff mainly 
recruited from the funeral directors who 


would man the temporary mortuaries, four 
of which are provided.) 

8. Foster care for lost and stranded 
children. 

9. Motor messenger service. 

10. Provision of services to find any 
lost or stranded member of a family group. 
(This is really an information service. 
There is a central location where all infor- 
mation, both from the Emergency Medical 
Service and from the Food and Housing 
Section is compiled. Registration is made 
of every family and individual given serv- 
ice in any of the ten main branches of the 
211 shelters, etc. All medical information 
is also handled at these headquarters. 
These services would be given as long as 
there were tangible clues that could be fol- 
lowed. When these are not available the 
matter will be turned over to the Missing 
Persons Bureau of the Police Department. ) 

The granting of immediate cash is au- 
thorized on a very simple face sheet and is 
paid by a cashier attached to each of the 
10 district offices from the Comptroller’s 
Office of the City. A cash revolving fund is 
carried by the city for this purpose. 

The assumption by the Department of 
Public Welfare of the administration of the 
social services for O0.C.D. has made avail- 
able an additional medium through which 
to publicize welfare services. Emergency 
Welfare Service is only one of the numer- 
ous protective services under O.C.D. It is 
necessary that its activities be known to the 
65,000 other volunteers in O.C.D., par- 
ticularly to the 16,000 air raid wardens. 
To this end, numerous meetings with the 
wardens in each of the ten districts have 
been held. Usually, these meetings are in 
one of the official shelters. The canteen for 
the shelter serves, on four hours’ notice, a 
very simple dinner. Each person attending 
pays for his meal, usually 17 cents. After 
the dinner, emergency services are ex- 
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plained by members of the staff covering 
that district. A small one-act skit is given. 
This has met with considerable success. It 
has been given before thousands of volun- 
teers. The opportunity has also been taken 
to sharpen up numerous welfare problems. 
Housing conditions, medical care, assist- 
ance standards are all discussed in their 
relationship to 0.C.D. 

Baltimore has a separate committee for 
all O.C.D. activities which are nonprotec- 
tive in their nature. This committee is 
known as “The Baltimore Committee on 
Civilian Mobilization.” Both the Chairman 
of the Advisory Board of the Welfare De- 
partment and the Director of Welfare are 
members of this committee. The Chairman 
of the Advisory Board is the lay head of 
the section on Welfare Services. 

The Mobilization Committee is in the 
process of setting up a block system and is 
now experimenting with a single ward of 
the city. Under this system, which is en- 
tirely for women, there will be one woman 
in charge of each of the 8,000 residential 
blocks of the city. An educational commit- 
tee writes the instructions for the whole 
block organization. It is hopea that 
through the block setup welfare agencies 
will have an opportunity to interpret their 
program to the public. The Welfare Divi- 
sion has the same opportunity as any of the 
other subdivisions to write up material for 
the block organization and to gain the help 
of the block organization on any project. 
If the block organization is successful, it 
will certainly become an additional me- 
dium for publicity. The closer the Welfare 
Department to a successful block organi- 
zation, the better its public relations. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


| most important problem facing Bal- 
timore is to obtain the services of suffi- 
cient men and women to man its factories. 


’ This immediately involves the employment 


of large numbers of women who have never 
worked before. It is the expressed opinion, 
however, of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion that women with young children should 
not be called upon to take positions in 
industry until there are no longer other 
potential labor resources available. Gov- 
ernment clearly recognizes that one indis- 
pensable job for women is to provide 
proper care for their own children. As in 
the Selective Service System for the armed 
forces, the women who should go first are 
the women without family and home re- 
sponsibilities. Regardless of this fact, 
however, the scarcity of labor, coupled 
with the high wages available, will inevit- 
ably bring an increasing number of women 
with young children into industry. The 
right to work is still a matter of free choice 
to American women. There are, also, areas 
within the country where there are simply 
not enough women without family respon- 
sibilities to fill the necessary jobs. 

The Baltimore situation necessitates a 
comprehensive plan to take care of the chil- 
dren of working mothers. This can be done 


in several ways. First, the schools can ex- 


tend the hours of care, both to cover periods 
before school normally opens and a period 
after the normal closing hours. This would 
be one way of taking care of children of 
school age. Secondly, the facilities of com- 
munity centers could be expanded both as 
to numbers and as to hours. This, also, is a 
possible facility for children of school age. 
Thirdly, there is the possibility of day care 
both on an institutional and individual fos- 
ter day care basis. 

In Baltimore, the largest single public 
operation for day care is provided by a 
W.P.A. Nursery School Project sponsored 
by the Department of Public Education. 
There are 17 nursery schools now main- 
tained by the W.P.A. which give care for 
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a large number of children daily. Up until 
a short time ago, only children having 
actual relief status or its basic equivalent 
were received for care. Recently, however, 
this regulation was dropped and working 
mothers without relief status can now apply 
for the admission of their children during 
the day. 

The main problem of the W.P.A. nur- 
series is the question of standards of per- 
sonnel. In the past, they have been limited 
largely to certified individuals who had a 
relief status. This has, recently, been 
greatly liberalized. 

The Baltimore Council of Social Agen- 
cies, with the local Mobilization Committee 
of the O.C.D. has a Committee on Day Care 
which is in the process of completing an 
extensive survey of the need in Baltimore. 
Recommendations will probably evolve 
around a request for Lanham Act funds for 
day nursery care to be administered by the 
local Department of Education. This means 
the Department of Education, with Lanham 
Act funds, will use the W.P.A. nurseries as 
a skeleton around which to plan an ade- 
quate number of day nurseries. There will 
probably be a further recommendation that 
the local department of welfare accept re- 
sponsibility for a system of foster day care 
and federal money will also be requested 
for this service. The local O.C.D. Commit- 
tee will continue in an advisory and plan- 
ning capacity. 


VENEREAL DIsEASE CONTROL 


i of the numerous problems which has 
grown with the war is the control of 
venereal disease. Baltimore, as a large de- 
fense center, has had thousands of unat- 
tached men and women come into its 
already overcrowded living space. Approx- 
imately 85,000 men are in Army camps 
and Naval stations located within easy 
reach of the city. 


Any approach to the problem of control 
of venereal disease must immediately in- 
volve an educational program. Police and 
health departments have an obvious place 
in any plan; so, too, have welfare services. 
Rehabilitation services for young girls who 
are either active prostitutes or on the road 
to becoming such are the primary concern 
of welfare agencies. 

In Baltimore, a broad comprehensive at- 
tack on the problem is now under way. A 
City-wide Commission on Protective Serv- 
ice is in the process of being set up. This 
Commission is being sponsored and _ its 
members selected by the Baltimore Com- 
mittee on Civilian Mobilization, the Crimi- 
nal Justice Commission, the Health De- 
partment, and the Welfare Department. It 
was deliberately not made an official part 
of the local O.C.D. activities because its 
program was considered long-time in its 
range and not limited to the national emer- 
gency. 

Welfare services form an integral part 
of the program. Plans are being drawn to 
request Lanham Act funds for a small in- 
stitution to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to assist younger 
girls who desperately need understanding 
and care if they are to find some measure 
of lasting happiness in their own lives. It 
is felt that, in the abundant employment 
market of 1943, such an institution with a 
staff of trained social workers to follow 
selected girls may be able to accomplish an 
extremely worthwhile piece of work. The 
plans for this service are in nowise to be 
confused with a detention home to supply 
custodial care until the girls become free 
from an acute venereal infection. 

It is, perhaps, noteworthy that the wel- 
fare services are given a permanent place 
in the general plan. The roots of the prob- 
lem belong to the sociologist and not to the 
technicians in police protection and pre- 
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ventive medicine. The causative factors are 
to be found in housing, education, and the 
total situation surrounding each growing 
child. The cause of prostitution is no more 
to be found in the girl who becomes a 
prostitute than in the man who has the 
sexual urge. A real preventive program 
would deal as largely with the man who 
supplies the demand as with the girl who 
engages in sex relations for a fee. A pro- 
gram of education to project these various 
concepts over to the public needs the social 
services. 


Housinc 


 papeconeg City, like all defense centers, 
is badly overcrowded. Conditions un- 
der which numerous families are living in 
Baltimore are unbelievably bad. This is 
particularly true of the Negro group and 
of the unemployable families still receiving 
public assistance. To locate proper housing 
for the public assistance family needs the 
techniques of a magician. 

Baltimore has a War Housing Center 
where all vacancies are registered, and the 
town has been canvassed to list vacancies 
and to encourage conversions of single unit 
dwellings. This service has not, however, 
been particularly helpful to the assistance 
client. 

The Department of Public Welfare has 
taken a very active part in the whole hous- 
ing program of Baltimore. Some months 
ago, the Department organized a Volunteer 
Housing Corps. A corps of over 200 se- 
lected volunteers was formed and trained 
for work. Members of the corps made in- 
vestigations for the Fair Rent Commission, 
the local Homes Registration Office, and the 
Red Cross Shelter Committee. They made 
a sample home conversion survey. They 
assisted in compiling the results of the dis- 
aster housing survey made by the air raid 
wardens so that information on housing 


might be available in the event of disaster. 
Some twenty of the corps were selected by 
the Department of Public Welfare as Hous- 
ing Advisors to serve in the Housing Sta- 
tions of the local O.C.D. 

The Volunteer Housing Corps was cer- 
tainly influential in pointing up many of 
the housing needs of the city and performed 
a real educational function. A _ small 
nucleus of the group is still engaged in the 
work of investigating the various shelters 
set aside for disaster service and giving 
advice to the persons in charge of these 
shelters. 

There is, perhaps, no subject closer to 
the welfare services than that of housing. 
The problem is not squarely faced simply 
by securing more funds for the relief client. 
Actually, over a long period this gets us 
nowhere; first, the relief clients are only a 
a small segment of the families involved 
and, secondly, the matter of standards is 
fundamental. 

In order to obtain sufficient money to 
secure adequate housing for assistance 
clients, it is necessary to have adequate 


_ housing for the entire population. As soon 


as any community houses its assistance 
population more decently than nonrelief 
persons are housed, there immediately 
comes a public clamor that the relief client 
is being demoralized and that the nonrelief 
segment of low income groups is being 
unfairly treated. In other words, the com- 
munity demands that the relief client shall 
have the worst housing available. 

It is necessary, also, to recognize that 
housing is only part of the broader problem 
of in some manner making available suffi- 
cient purchasing power to low income 
groups to live on a decent level. Housing 
is no more important than food and 
clothing. - 

The above is the reason why welfare 
services should be so vitally interested in 
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the whole problem of housing and should 
undertake, along with the other agencies, 
leadership in an educational program to 
the public. 


CuiLp PLACEMENT 


HE number of dependent and neglected 
T children is sharply mounting in Balti- 
more. These represent the children who 
either have no homes of their own or chil- 
dren who have been so badly abused by 
their parents that they have been removed 
from their homes by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. For example, the number of 
abandoned children in Baltimore for whom 
custodial care is necessary has been larger 
during the past year than ever before in 
history. There are approximately 1200 
children in the care of the Baltimore De- 
partment. There are 137 children now 
awaiting placement. Foster homes are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to secure. 
Women are going to work in increasing 
number. Many potential foster homes now 
find it more advisable to rent rooms to war 
workers who pay a more than adequate 
rent. There is excitement and adventure in 
the air and numerous prospective homes 
are not as ready to accept responsibility for 
foster care. Numerous experiments are 
being tried to find additional homes by 
interpreting the need to the public. An ad- 
visory group to the Children’s Division of 
the Baltimore Department is being organ- 
ized. Closer relations are being developed 
with the private child-care agencies who are 
having the same difficulties. It is even pos- 
sible that a joint medical program to serv- 
ice both public and private child-care agen- 
cies may be devised. 


DELINQUENCY 
proper being an average city, will in 
all probability experience changes in its 
delinquency rates. The tendency of adult 


crime will be slightly to diminish. There 
is not the incentive to commit crimes against 
property when industry is booming and jobs 
are abundantly available. On the other hand, 
the tendency of juvenile delinquency will 
be sharply to increase. This is due, largely, 
to the uncertainty in many homes, the high 
tension under which families are living, and 
the increasing number of families where the 
mother will be away from the home all 
day. This situation, also, represents one of 
the reasons why the number of neglected 
children will in all probability continue to 
mount. 

In England, 96 per cent of the unmarried 
women between 16 and 50 are employed 
and the present number of married women 
who are employed is constantly growing. 
This has meant an encroachment upon fam- 
ily life to an extreme degree. Recreation 
facilities for children in assistance families 
should be emphasized. Cash grants for this 
purpose should be considered. 

One of the results of this in Baltimore 
has been to focalize considerable attention 
upon the local juvenile court and upon the 
state training schools for children. The 
Governor of the state has recently ap- 
pointed a special committee to inquire into 
the whole matter of child care. This will 
directly involve all the welfare services. 
The committee is giving consideration to 
the whole matter of child care. The ade- 
quacy of the A.D.C. home is being investi- 
gated. The point at which the state exercises 
its authority to break the family and take 
the child is being considered. There are 
infinite possibilities in the work of such a 
committee, if its findings receive sufficient 


publicity. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


pe care services have become in- 
creasingly difficult to administer. 


Here, as in the other welfare services, the 
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most vexing problem is that of personnel. 
Physicians have been taken in ever increas- 
ing number into the armed forces. Nurses 
and technicians are simply not available in 
sufficient number. Hospital worker person- 
nel, such as orderlies and domestics, have 
vanished into the armed forces and defense 
industry. An adequate answer to personnel 
difficulties would seem to require a “War 
Service Act.” 

The highly industrialized area in Balti- 
more County, east of Baltimore City, needs 
hospital facilities. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that most of the inhabitants of this 
area are not conscious of this unmet need. 
They have come to Maryland, in most in- 
stances, from rural areas in the south where 
medical needs have never been adequately 
met. 

This need in Baltimore County in bring- 
ing the Welfare and Health Departments of 
Baltimore City and Baltimore County close 
together in planning jointly to meet the need. 
It is possible that arrangements will have 
to be made for families living in Baltimore 
County to be treated in the Municipal Hos- 
pital of Baltimore City. This working to- 
gether of county and city to meet demands 
for hospital care may lead to cooperation 
in other directions. 

The number of emergency home visits 
made by physicians in the employ of the 
Department of Public Welfare to the medi- 
cally indigent of the city has also decreased 
materially. This is due to a decreasing case- 
load in public assistance as well as to wider 
employment opportunities and higher sal- 
aries. 

Medical needs are being sharply pointed 
up by the emergency situation. The defense 
worker who is sick is valueless to the war 
effort. Physicians are not as available as 
they were before the war. Personnel prob- 
lems necessitate that general hospitals re- 
duce luxuries to the minimum. 


Selective Service is showing in unmistak- 
able terms how badly and how urgently a 
broad program of medical care is needed. 
Many individuals in Baltimore who have 
objected to health insurance now not only 
feel that there should be a National Health 
Insurance Act but are beginning to speak 
in terms of having medical care as avail- 
able to the individual American as public 
education. 

Health is, certainly, as necessary to ade- 
quate living as education. Departments of 
Welfare are daily taught this lesson. In 
1943, with an abundant employment mar- 
ket, there are literally tens of thousands of 
Americans who cannot avail themselves of 
work due to the inadequacy of a public 
medical care program. In other words, the 
present emergency should be used by de- 
partments of welfare to show how necessary 
broad planning in medical care is to the 
entire body politic. 


Foop Stamp PRoGRAM 


} Food Stamp Program has presented 
new problems. The gross purchase of 
stamps has been rapidly diminishing with 
decreasing case loads. In Baltimore, this 
has been accompanied by a reduction in the 
percentage of client families participating 
in the plan. This reduction in percentage 
of participation has been due to numerous 
reasons. Substantially, all of the individu- 
als and families now receiving assistance 
are unemployable, and the percentage of 
Negroes has greatly increased. This means 
that the diet habits of the remaining group 
are probably on a lower level than those of 
the great mass of employable families who, 
during the past years, have received public 
assistance or have worked on the W.P.A. 
This means that the local department 
should intensify a program of diet educa- 
tion for assistance families. 

At the present time, the Agricultural 
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Marketing Administration is in the process 
of sending a full-time person to Baltimore 
to plan a comprehensive educational cam- 
paign among assistance families for more 
adequate diets. 

Food stamps cannot at this time be justi- 
fied on the basis of agricultural surpluses. 
The emphasis must be placed upon the 
raising of the diet level of low income 
groups. This represents a real challenge to 
local departments of welfare. Not only is 
this immediately beneficial to the assistance 
family but it is a program which in the long 
run will benefit the farmer as well. If the 
new demands are created in the assistance 
family for a more adequate diet the de- 
mand will continue after the family be- 
comes self-supporting. 


THE Usr or VOLUNTEERS 


bBo present emergency has emphasized 
the possible use of volunteers by local 
welfare agencies. Traditionally, welfare 
agencies have thought of the use of volun- 
teers as being beneficial in terms of public 
relations. The intrinsic value of the volun- 
teer to the agency, however, has been con- 
sidered rather doubtful. Two things have 
occurred within the last year which may 
change this traditional attitude. First, the 
war effort has given to tens of thousands of 
citizens the desire to volunteer their serv- 
ices to some useful end and, secondly, per- 
sonnel problems within the social agencies 
have made the use of volunteers more ac- 
ceptable than formerly. 

The public agency which has used count- 
less of thousands of volunteers during the 
last year is, of course, the O.C.D. It is esti- 
mated that in Baltimore City there are over 
65,000 citizens who have volunteered to 


give of their free time to local O.C.D. activi- 
ties. The local Department of Welfare in 
Baltimore utilizes the services of several 
thousand volunteers in maintaining “Emer- 
gency Welfare Services” for O.C.D. Under 
the preceding section on O.C.D. activities, it 
has been pointed out how this has been 
used as a medium to stimulate understand- 
ing of welfare activities and needs. 

Other divisions of the local Welfare De- 
partment have also utilized the services of 
volunteers. Hospitals and other medical 
care services are using an increasing num- 
ber of volunteers. This has not been, as yet, 
true in the public assistance division. Vol- 
unteers are not used in administering the 
four categories of public assistance. A staff 
committee has been appointed to inquire 
into the possible use of volunteers in this 
division and it is hoped that something can 
be worked out, particularly along the line 
of friendly visiting to aged groups, etc. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
in the use of volunteers, special techniques 
will have to be developed. A factor in this 
is the additional burden on all persons 
occupying a supervisory position in welfare 
agencies occasioned by the rapid turnover 
in staff. Supervision has become increas- 
ingly difficult with staff turnover. 

While, however, changes occurring dur- 
ing the past year has been stressed, it 
should be noted that welfare services were 
basically the same in the fall of 1942 as 
they have always been. Their job is still to 
assist individuals who are faced with prob- 
lems which cannot be solved without help. 
This basic job remains the same. There is 
no change in the objective, though the 
means to its accomplishment may change 
from time to time. 
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FREEDUM FRUM WANT—NOW! 


by GLEN LEET 


Administrator, Division of Public Assistance, 


Rhode Island Department of Social Welfare 





HE STATE of Rhode Island has virtually 
'T abotshes extreme poverty. This has 

been accomplished as a result of the 
General Public Assistance Act of 1942," 
which, in effect, provides that any person 
in the state who is in need is eligible to 
receive general public assistance. No per- 
son is eligible for general public assistance 
because he lacks settlement or residence, or 
is an alien, or is employable or unemploy- 
able, or is living alone or has some income. 
General public assistance includes medical 
and hospital care as well as other assistance 
needs. 

Freedom from want is considered by 
many as an objective to be attained after 
the war, and solely through the efforts of 
the federal government. In Rhode Island 
we believe that this is an immediate objec- 
tive and that attainment is in part a respon- 
sibility now of states, cities, and towns, and 
not something to be left as a sole and future 
responsibility of the federal government. 

Rhode Island expected, and was pre- 
pared, to pay a considerable price to abol- 
ish the need for extreme poverty. In actual 
operation, however, we found that obviat- 
ing extreme poverty was less expensive than 
tolerating or perpetuating it, so that, in 
effect, the result of the state program has 
been to reduce the over-all cost of general 
assistance. The reduction in cost is due 
partly to changing economic conditions, of 
course, but also in a substantial degree, to 
the fact that it costs less to care for people 

*Chapter 1212 P. L. 1942. 


decently than it does to maintain them at a 
meager existence level. Appreciable sav- 
ings result from the fact that persons who 
are adequately maintained and clothed 
have such higher morale that they are more 
quickly rehabilitated and more quickly be- 
come self-supporting. 


STANDARDS OF ASSISTANCE 


I" ORDER to know what adequate mainte- 
nance really means, basic standards of 
assistance have been formulated with the 
help of experts in the fields of nutrition, 
housing, health, heating, social welfare, and 
the like. The same standards are used re- 
gardless of whether a person may be receiv- 
ing old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid 
to dependent children, or general public 
assistance. This practice eliminates the in- 
equalities and injustices which occur when 
old-age assistance is granted on one level, 
aid to dependent children on another, aid 
to the blind on a third level, and general 
relief on another and generally lower level. 
The effect of adopting the same standards 
for all programs has been to increase con- 
siderably the level of assistance for that 
group which generally receives the most 
inadequate care, that is, the general assist- 
ance group. Inasmuch as the greatest pro- 
portion of the general public assistance 
recipients are sick or handicapped persons, 
there appears to be no justification for re- 
garding their needs as being less meritori- 
ous than those of persons in other cate- 
gories. The average payment per case for 
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general public assistance in Rhode Island 
in November 1942 was $37.64, the highest 
in the country, exceeding the national aver- 
age during this month by $13.07. 

It might be assumed that the policy of 
using a single budgetary standard for all 
types of persons who are in need would 
have the effect of greatly increasing total 
relief costs inasmuch as it substantially 
raises the average grants in the general pub- 
lic assistance group. As a matter of fact, 
the contrary is true. The use of a single 
standard has the effect of preventing any 
particular category from receiving a dis- 
proportionate share of public assistance 
funds, and as a result, the over-all costs of 
assistance tend to be lower. For example, 
for the month of November 1942, the 
average expenditure in the United States 
for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid 
to dependent children, and general assist- 
ance amounted to $0.59 per inhabitant. In 
Rhode Island it was $0.49 per inhabitant, 
in New York State it was $0.67, and in 
Massachusetts $0.96. Although where a 
single standard is used there is a tendency 
for old-age assistance grants to be lower 
than might be the case where separate 
standards prevail, it is a mistake to assume 
that this necessarily means less security for 
the old folks. Very often the higher grants 
for aged persons are in reality a statistical 
illusion, as we know that it is absurd to 
assume that in any family group a higher 
payment may be made for the aged persons 
without this grant being to some degree 
shared by the entire family group. It is 
highly unrealistic to figure an aged indi- 
vidual’s needs without taking into consider- 
ation the needs of the entire group with 
whom he lives. 

Another effect of using a single standard 
is to increase aid to dependent children 
family grants. The Rhode Island aid to de- 
pendent children average family grant, 


which amounted to $54.44 in November, is 
the fourth highest in the country, and is 
substantially in excess of the average for 
the rest of the country in that month of 
$34.58. Rhode Island did not adopt the 
practice of considering as its aid to depend- 
ent children beneficiaries only the depend- 
ent children in the family. We have always 
recognized the requirements of the mother, 
and now for over a year we have been in- 
cluding in our aid to dependent children 
budget those fathers, usually incapacitated, 
who live at home, as well as the older chil- 
dren. There is no maximum grant in this 
category and no restriction to a federally 
reimbursable payment. 


MeEpicaL REHABILITATION 


i MAJORITY of persons now receiving 
general public assistance are persons 
with some physical or mental disability. 
There is not much sense in giving only re- 
lief to a family over a long period of years 
when what they most need is medical atten- 
tion which would enable them to become 
self-supporting. The first step to any medi- 
cal rehabilitation is, of course, a thorough 
physical examination with appropriate re- 
ferrals for any specialized examinations or 
treatment which seems indicated. At first, 
medical examinations were given only to 
persons on work relief, but experience soon 
indicated that the health of the entire fam- 
ily group must be taken into consideration 
in making any plans for physical rehabili- 
tation of a family. Experience showed also 
that many seemingly unemployable persons 
had employment potentialities. Under the 
present plan, thorough physical examina- 
tions are made available for all members 
of the family group. 


These examinations have resulted in 


treatment which has led to placement of 
numerous individuals in private industry, 
an end which would not have been possible 
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if medical rehabilitation had not taken 
place. In addition, more adequate knowl- 
edge of the physical condition of all mem- 
bers of the family and the follow-up treat- 
ment have led to an improvement in the 
health of all persons receiving assistance. 
In the case of children, treatment has in- 
sured a healthier coming generation which 
will make more adequate adjustments in 
terms both of their own lives and of the 
community. 

In our standards of assistance a basic 
health allowance is provided in all cate- 
gories for persons “for whom no specific 
health items are recommended and pro- 
vided.” Special allowances are provided 
for all specific health needs—for special 
diets, for cod-liver oil for children up to 
ten years of age, and for treatment of ill- 
ness. 

A medical plan, first developed in 1935 
by the Rhode Island Medical Society and 
the State Unemployment Relief Commis- 
sion, has been extended to meet promptly 
and effectively “the medical, hospital, den- 
tal, and related requirements of recipients 
under any program financed by the Division 
of Public Assistance and of all medically 
needy applicants.” The plan establishes 
standards, procedures, and fees for provid- 
ing medical care to anyone in need of it 
and unable to pay for it. The Rhode Island 
Medical Society continues to participate in 
the development of the plan and the Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance now receives also 
the cooperation of the Hospital Association 
of Rhode Island, The Rhode Island Dental 
Society, The Rhode Island Pharmaceutical 
Society, and the nursing agencies. 

A standard hospital agreement has been 
entered into by many of the hospitals, in- 
cluding all of the larger ones, in the state; 
by most of the local departments of public 
welfare; and by the State Department of 
Social Welfare. The hospital agrees that 


“to the extent of its resources it will fur- 
nish all necessary hospital care and ma- 
ternity care to properly authorized recipi- 
ents of any form of assistance.” The 
assistance agencies agree to pay directly 
$4.00 per day for all hospital care which 
they authorize for recipients or for other 
medically needy persons, or, as possible, to 
increase the grants of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent chil- 
dren recipients to enable them to pay di- 
rectly for the care received. This agree- 
ment specifically provides that “no resi- 
dence restrictions shall be imposed by any 
of the parties to this agreement.” 


TESTING PROGRAM 


\ State Division of Public Assistance 
in cooperation with the city of Provi- 
dence recently conducted an experiment. 
It was an experiment in using modern test- 
ing methods as a means of salvaging man- 
power from among persons on the relief 
rolls, who would generally have been con- 
sidered unemployable. Recipients were 
given tests to determine their manual dex- 
terity, clerical aptitude, mental ability, and 
special interests. The results of these tests, 
correlated with the social background, pre- 
vious work experience, and a report on the 
physical condition, were found to give a 
fairly good picture of the employment po- 
tentiality of the individual. 

The testing service not only provided the 
information necessary to intelligent place- 
ment, but actually did something stimulat- 
ing to persons on relief. Generally, when a 
person learned that he had high mechanical 
aptitude, or better than average clerical 
aptitude, or a high I.Q., he left the office 
with his chest out, with greater enthusiasm 
and confidence, and in a number of in- 
stances called back in a day or two to say 
that he did not need relief any more as he 
had secured himself a job. 
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At the present time, there is need in in- 
dustry for almost everyone no matter what 
his physical condition might be. Scientific 
aptitude testing has proved to be an effec- 
tive means of locating “the gold in them 
thar hills.” For example, a sad-eyed and 
discouraged individual of 48 years, weigh- 
ing 250 pounds, who had a double hernia 
and an arthritic condition affecting his 
knees and back, and who had been unem- 
ployed for seven years because his physical 
condition was poor and morale worse, was 
found to have an unusual clerical aptitude. 
He did not look very promising, but on the 
basis of the testing results, an employer 
was willing to give him a try. He has made 
good and the stitmulation of private em- 
ployment and the feeling that he is doing 
his part have resulted in a marked im- 
provement in both his physical and mental 
condition. He and his family are no longer 
in need of assistance. 

Instances were found in which the per- 
sons had been failures for years merely be- 
cause they had always tried to secure a type 
of employment for which they were un- 
suited. When they were directed along lines 
suited to their capacity, a lifetime of failure 
was replaced by success in their employ- 
ment and a marked improvement in their 
home life and economic circumstances. For 
example, a woman who had always tried to 
do clerical work and done it poorly was 
found to have both a low I.Q. and little 
clerical aptitude, although she did have a 
fairly good personality. She was encour- 
aged to try sales work in a small depart- 
ment store. In this field, her work adjust- 
ment has been much more satisfactory. 

The cost of the testing program during 
an experimental month was $400. The sav- 
ings in relief payments were $2,720.77 dur- 
ing this period. A return of almost $7.00 
on each $1.00 invested looks like a good 
social investment to Rhode Island Yankees, 


and so the testing program has been con- 
tinued and extended. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


| ow Rhode Island public assistance pro- 
gram does not involve the direct opera- 
tion by the welfare agency of any training 
program for clients. It does involve the 
greater utilization of the various resources 
which exist in the state. The Division of 
Rehabilitation in the State Department of 
Education, the Bureau for the Handi- 
capped, a private social agency, and school 
departments have all provided facilities 
which have been utilized in securing train- 
ing for persons on the assistance rolls. The 
first methods of training were not very suc- 
cessful because the training range was not 
wide enough. To be effective, we had to 
have and did obtain training programs 
which would develop very limited skills. 
For example, many people who would 
never make skilled mechanics did develop 
into competent foot press operators. Train- 
ing has not been entirely limited to me- 
chanical work; some persons have been 
provided scholarships to business colleges 
and universities by the Rehabilitation Di- 
vision. 


PLACEMENT 


——— records of the number of per- 
sons on the relief rolls who secured 
private employment showed that a rela- 
tively small proportion of thein were secur- 
ing their employment through the United 
States Employment Service, despite the fact 
that all apparently employable persons on 
relief in Rhode Island register with the 
Employment Office every month. This was 
not due to lack of cooperation on the part 
of the Employment Service, as its director 
and staff members have always been cordial 
and cooperative. By mutual agreement a 
social worker was assigned to work full 
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time at the Employment Service to try to 
find the cause of the difficulty. As a result 
of her investigations, it was concluded that 
the type of interview, which was all that 
could be given by an agency dealing with a 
large number of persons, was so brief that 
it would never be effective in making a 
substantial number of placements among 
the relief group. Many of our people re- 
quire a longer interview, a bolstering of 
their morale, and careful follow-up with 
the welfare office—that is, a case work ap- 
proach and not a personnel interview. Co- 
operative plans have been developed with 
the Employment Service by which social 
workers are assigned to work full time in 
the Employment Office. They are respon- 
sible for giving specialized service to per- 
sons on relief and for insuring that there 
is a careful follow-up with the district wel- 
fare office. This new procedure has in- 
creased placements through the Employ- 
ment Service about tenfold. _ 


REHABILITATION CLINIC 


ACH of the foregoing programs—the 
Medical Rehabilitation, the Testing, the 
Training, and the Placement—was devel- 
oped separately and statistical records were 
kept which indicated that each made a 
worth-while contribution to the whole plan 
of rehabilitation. The next logical step was 
the correlation of each of these programs 
with one another and with the social service 
facilities. This has been done and the uni- 
fied program is called the Rehabilitation 
Clinic. The heads of each of these special 
programs sit as a clinic board meeting with 
the social service staff in order that there 
may be an over-all consideration of the 
various factors which relate to the rehabili- 
tation of the family. The conclusions of the 
clinic board are advisory to the social serv- 
ice staff, as it is most important to keep in 
mind always that these special programs 


are tools and implements to assist in more 
efficient case work, and not a substitute for 
case work. The rehabilitation program has 
effected satisfactory work adjustments for 
many persons who would generally have 
been considered completely unemployable. 

This program is being continued, not 
only because it is saving the public money, 
not only because it means a richer and 
fuller life for the family which has gradu- 
ated from the relief rolls, but most im- 
portant because it has demonstrated how, 
by using modern rehabilitation and social 
service methods, welfare agencies can sal- 
vage wasted manpower. We consider this 
an important part of the job of a welfare 
agency in the mobilization of the nation’s 
human resources behind the war program. 


CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 


b jreese has been one group of assistance 
recipients—the aliens—who needed one 
more measure than those described above. 
Ready for work and willing to work, jobs 
were often refused them because they were 
not citizens. Often they could not become 
citizens because they could not overcome 
technical obstacles. The International Insti- 
tute was asked to provide counseling and 
interpretative services and a loan fund for 
the payment of fees. W.P.A. and the State 
Department of Education made teaching 
facilities available to those not yet prepared 
for the necessary examinations. Many per- 
sons who acquired citizenship under this 
plan obtained employment as a result. 


ELIZABETHAN Poor LAW PRINCIPLES 
DISCARDED 


_ substitution of a modern general pub- 
lic assistance program for the traditional 
Elizabethan poor law system has given an 
interesting opportunity to examine what 
happens when the old system is transformed 
overnight. The General Public Assistance 
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Act of 1942, which provides 70 per cent 
state reimbursement to cities and towns in 
their assistance programs for employable 
and unemployable persons, had the effect 
of replacing, on July 1, 1942, a type of 
relief which for over three centuries re- 
tained such pure and unadulterated Eliza- 
bethan poor law principles as restrictive 
settlement requirements and less eligibility. 

Chronic relief until recently was based 
upon the restrictive settlement requirement 
“in a town of this state continuously for a 
period of five years and not having received 
aid through public or private agencies.” 
Settlement could also be gained by owner- 
ship for five years of real estate having a 
value of $200. The settlement and residence 
requirements were completely eliminated 
under the new law.” 

Chronic relief tended to be at such a low 
level as to insure that there would be no 
violation of the Elizabethan principle of 
less eligibility—the principle that assist- 
ance grants should be far below the mini- 
mum wages which any person might expect 
to receive in private industry. The less 
eligibility philosophy has now been com- 
pletely abandoned. Assistance is granted to 
meet budgetary needs figured in accordance 
with state-wide standards. This means, in a 
number of cases and quite commonly in 
large families, that the assistance grant is 
higher than the family income was in the 
past, and in some cases is higher than the 
family could earn if the head of the family 
were employed in private industry. The 
abandonment of the principle of less eligi- 
bility was viewed with alarm by some at 
first, until experience actually demons- 
trated that the total cost to taxpayers was 
actually reduced through a policy of grant- 
ing assistance at adequate levels. This may 
sound paradoxical but the actual cost fig- 


*For further details see article by Gov. J. Howard 
McGrath in the February 1943 issue of “State Govern- 
ment.” 





ures have demonstrated the fact that where 
a family is cared for adequately, the length 
of time that they remain on assistance is so 
greatly reduced and re-employment is so 
facilitated that the net result is a reduction 
in the total cost of relief. For example, 
from July 1 through October 1942, Rhode 
Island general public assistance costs 
dropped 22 per cent. That this is not en- 
tirely due to general economic conditions 
is indicated by the fact that during this 
same period the drop for the country as a 
whole was only 18 per cent, for Massachu- 
setts 13 per cent, and for Connecticut 12 
per cent. In human terms and in terms of 
manpower mobilization this is illustrated 
by the following specific cases: 

Mr. and Mrs. S. and their eight children have 
been on and off relief for the past seven years. 
Mrs. S. was known to be a poor manager and 
relief had been given on a partial budget cover- 
ing food, fuel, and rent. The children were dirty 
and undernourished, and the family was being 
constantly evicted. When the case was trans- 
ferred to general public assistance it was found 
that there had never been enough money to pro- 
vide the bare necessities of life, and that both 
Mr. and Mrs. S. were discouraged to the point 
of submitting to the breaking up of the home and 
the commitment of their children to the state. 
Under general public assistance a new plan was 
made with an adequate relief budget playing a 
large part in the rehabilitation of the parents. 
Soon thereafter Mr. S., after obtaining adequate 
medical care, secured a position in a factory at 
$35 a week. The family no longer needs relief 
and, according to the last report, they were 
maintaining an adequate home for their chil- 
dren. 

A family who had been receiving a chronic 
relief food order of $5 a week for years was 
transferred to the general public assistance pro- 
gram. Under general public assistance, the 
family’s budget was increased to $23 and provi- 
sion was made for an eye examination and for 
the purchase of glasses. As a direct result the 
man became employable again and remained on 
general public assistance only three weeks. He 
was able to secure defense work and the family 
is now self-supporting. 
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The Rhode Island experience seems to 
indicate the following: 

1. A modern public assistance program 
with adequate standards costs less than an 
Elizabethan poor law system with low 
standards. This is especially true in a pe- 
riod of labor scarcity and probably would 
be true during any period. 

2. The use of competent, well qualified 
personnel costs less in the long run. 

3. In practice it has been found that the 
public has more knowledge of and interest 
in its public welfare program under a sys- 
tem of joint state and local responsibility. 
Therefore, it is not true that persons have 
more knowledge of and interest in a relief 
program when its financing and adminis- 
tration is exclusively a local responsibility. 

4. It is not true that people will cling to 
relief and refuse to work if they can get 
more money on relief than they can from 
private employment. Rhode Island expe- 
rience demonstrates both on a case basis 
and statistically that the improvement of 
health and morale that comes from an ade- 
quate assistance budget is more effective 
in getting persons back into private employ- 
ment than the old theory of “work or 
starve.” 

5. A modern adequate public assistance 
program can make a notable contribution to 
the problem of manpower mobilization. In 
fact all efforts to rehabilitate are apt to be 
futile unless accompanied by an adequate 
general public assistance program. 


SPECIAL War ASSISTANCE 


peo IsLAND is prepared to give assist- 
ance to any person or the dependent of 
any person whose need arises from enemy 
action, from the community’s efforts to de- 
fend itself against enemy action, or from 
any restrictive action on the part of our 
government. The program and procedures 
are too complicated and too detailed to be 


described here, but the fact that we have 
an adequate general public assistance pro- 
gram enables us to simply and promptly 
meet any need whether or not it is related 
in any way to the war. 


StaFF DEVELOPMENT 


“] OIN public assistance and go to school” 
is the motto that practically all per- 
sons in the Division of Public Assistance 
now live by. Workers at all levels—clerical 
workers, social workers, supervisors, and 
consultants—all are going to school. The 
program is so comprehensive that it reaches 
to even the lowest level. 

For a time the social work program was 
hampered by the fact that there was no 
recognized graduate school of social work 
in Rhode Island. Last year about a third 
of the social work staff were taking profes- 
sional education, many of whom were com- 


muting to Boston for professional social 


work training. During the past year trans- 
portation difficulties became so acute as to 
make the continuance of this arrangement 
impractical. As we could no longer go to 


.the mountain we decided to try to get the 


mountain to come to us. The Boston Col- 
lege School of Social Work, a graduate 
school of high professional standing, was 
prevailed upon to establish a Rhode Island 
Division in Providence. Two courses were 
offered tentatively and within a few days 
59 per cent of our social workers had ap- 
plied which meant that the attendance had 
to be limited and many workers were 
turned down. During the present semester 
the curriculum offered includes courses in 
case work, public welfare administration, 
child welfare, and medical information, 
and supervised field work. The plan is to 
offer a full-time curriculum within the year 
1943-1944. 

A five year plan has been worked out 
so that during this period practically all 
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members of the social work staff may ac- 
quire a master’s degree in social work. 
Some of the work will be done on a part- 
time basis and educational leave on half 
pay will be available to enable students 
to fulfill the regular residence require- 
ments. There has been no sacrificing of any 
professional standards. The education plan 
has not been limited to any one institution 
and persons on educational leave have been 
or are now enrolled in graduate schools of 
social work in Boston, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and Chicago. 

When the need for professional social 
work training facilities was presented to 
Governor J. Howard McGrath he was en- 
thusiastic in his support. He declared, 
“there is no reason why Rhode Island 
should not have as well trained social work- 
ers as any other state.” As a practical dem- 
onstration of his interest he immediately 
promised to make available from his con- 
tingency fund the amount of money that 
was needed to start the program right away 
without delaying until the beginning of the 
new fiscal year. This fund covers educa- 
tional leave allowances. 

You may ask why, in a war crisis when 
trained personnel is scarce, we encourage 
members of our staff to take educational 
leave. The answer is that we find this a 
practical and sensible way of meeting in 
part this crisis. Some of our most experi- 
enced and capable workers were being 
lured away by salaries, with which we 
could not compete, into other fields and 
occupations where we felt that their valu- 
able experience and their capabilities were 
being wasted. We are finding that the 
attraction of opportunities for professional 
advancement and development is serving 
as an effective means of keeping many of 
the most capable workers. 

The Division’s basic pay plan has been 
revised so as to grant recognition of time 


spent in professional training. A person 
who spends the equivalent of a year in pro- 
fessional training is given credit on the 
pay scale for the equivalent of two years 
of experience. Workers are also allowed 
to attend classes during working hours. 
We don’t find that this results in any reduc- 
tion of production because a capable work- 
er who is interested in her profession is 
worth two individuals who are merely hold- 
ing jobs. 

The training program for office workers 
may be divided into three parts: 

1. General orientation. 

2. Opportunities to learn specific oper- 
ations. 

3. Training through established business 
schools. 

The first part began with a lecture on 
the philosophy of social welfare by C. J. 
France, state director of social welfare. 
A regional public assistance representative 
of the Social Security Board discussed the 
federal program. Heads of other agencies 
have discussed the relationship of their 
programs to public assistance, and the pur- 
poses and objectives of public assistance 
have been discussed in some detail. 

The second part of the program deals 
with specific operations. Any person who 
wishes can learn to operate a switchboard, 
to run a calculating machine, a mimeo- 
graph machine, a slide rule, or a dictation 
transcriber. These are simple things to 
learn but many persons spend years in an 
office without ever having the opportunity 
to learn them. 

Under the third part of this program 
scholarships covering the tuition will be 
paid by the Division to office workers wish- 
ing to take, in regularly established busi- 
ness schools, courses which will contribute 
to proficiency in office work. This will en- 
courage persons to take courses in business 
English, letter writing, shorthand, etc. 
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It is too early to try to evaluate the re- 
sults to be obtained from the whole profes- 
sional and clerical program. We do know 
that it has made a great contribution to 
the morale of the organization. Our reg- 
ular in-service training program, which 
space does not permit us to discuss here, 
has continued and with a greater interest 
on the part of the staff, as evidenced by a 
more spontaneous participation. We know 
that the program has kept on the staff many 
capable people who otherwise would have 
left for better paying positions, and we 
regard it as one of the most fundamentally 
important aspects of our whole public 
assistance program. In addition we regard 
the training program as a bit of practical 
post-war planning. 
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and have worked so cooperatively in its 
administration; to an alert press which 
first vigorously questioned but later, when 
it had the facts, supported the program; 
to the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, for the leadership which has so pro- 
foundly affected the thinking of welfare 
officials in Rhode Island and throughout 
the nation; to the personnel of the Division 
of Public Assistance, who have so ably 
carried on the burden of making the pro- 
gram a reality; and finally to the people 
of Rhode Island, who believed in and 
were willing to support a relatively ade- 
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For a Fourtu CATEGORY 


several years now, public welfare 
officials have been almost unanimous 
in urging the amendment of the Social 
Security Act to provide grants-in-aid to 
states for general public assistance, the 
so-called “fourth category.” It appears 
as though this will be recommended by the 
President as an important part of contem- 
plated revisions of the Social Security Act 


_to move towards the objective of “freedom 


from want.” In this article we have dis- 
cussed what a state can accomplish when 
it has a fourth category. This article is 
written not to advertise the accomplish- 
ment of one state, but as an illustration of 
a small beginning of what may be accom- 
plished in all states when Congress pro- 
vides for “a fourth category.” 
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SERVICES TU MEN IN THE MILITARY FORCES 


ANU THETA FAMILIES 


by MAUDE T. BARRETT 


Acting Commissioner, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 





their families must begin before the 

man is actually in training, and must 
be available to him and his family through- 
out his changing status as he progresses 
from selectee to a member of the armed 
forces. And services must be available 
during the period he is serving with the 
armed forces and later when he again 
makes the adjustment of moving from ac- 
tive duty with the armed forces back into 
civilian life. Some help must be available, 
too, to the men who are rejected for active 
duty, or who receive discharge before gen- 
eral or partial mobilization takes place. 
Important as the services to the man on 
active duty and his family are now and 
will be for the duration of the war, it is 
very likely that during the post-war period 
they will be even more important and es- 
sential. 

The first services needed by the man and 
his family come in connection with his 
selection. These should apply to the man 
who is rejected or who is returned home 
from the induction center as well as to the 
man who is discharged from the armed 
forces after a brief period of service. To 
the man who has been rejected, interpre- 
tation and explanation of reasons are 
needed, and frequently the need for ex- 
planation and interpretation to the family 
and to the community in which he is to live 


O hci to men in the service and 


are even more important. Employers and 
prospective employers must be made to un- 
derstand that many men considered physi- 
cally unfit for service with the armed 
forces can work, and that in many instances 
the physical defect has been of long dura- 
tion, and has not previously affected the 
employability of the man in question. Fa- 
cilities for medical treatment and physical 
rehabilitation must be provided. 

There is a growing concern over the 
number of selectees who suffer from nerv- 
ous or mental disorders shortly after induc- 
tion. More adequate provisions are needed 
for screening out selectees who have pre- 
viously suffered from nervous or mental 
breakdowns, or who because of emotional 
or mental factors are not fitted for service 
with the armed forces. Provision, too, must 
be made for the treatment and complete 
rehabilitation—when such is possible—of 
members of the armed forces who are dis- 
charged and returned to civilian life. 


DEPENDENTS OF SERVICEMEN 


ERVICES to the family of the selectee may 
G be required before he actually leaves 
the home and the community. For many 
months public welfare agencies have been 
at the request of local selective service 
boards, making investigations with respect 
to requests for reclassification, or for de- 
ferment, on the basis of dependents. These 
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requests on the part of local selective serv- 
ice boards have been gradually decreasing 
in volume. Since the enactment of the 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942, selective service boards have given 
constantly decreasing attention to depend- 
ency in classification, deferment and re- 
classification. Now occupation, or skill, 
of the selectee is the important factor; 
consequently, many men who have here- 
tofore supported dependents wholly or par- 
tially are being called into service. Many 
public welfare agencies have been assisting 
men to fill out occupational questionnaires 
sent out by selective service boards. 

Since the Servicemen’s Dependents Al- 
lowance Act has begun to operate, it is 
obvious that its effectiveness will depend 
largely upon the way it is administered. 
As yet no facilities seem to have been 
developed through which the dependents 
of the men in service can obtain informa- 
tion as to whether or not an allowance is 
forthcoming, and if forthcoming when it 
will be received. Class A dependents know 
that eventually the allowance will be re- 
ceived, but no means seem to have been 
devised through which Class B dependents 
can ascertain, without much delay, whether 
or not the serviceman has made an allot- 
ment, and when the allowance will be re- 
ceived. When the serviceman is within the 
Continental United States, the problem is 
a minor one, for a letter through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross usually brings the desired 
information. When, however, the service- 
man’s whereabouts are unknown, or he is 
in a far distant place the difficulty in obtain- 
ing any information seems paramount. 

Interpretation both to the serviceman 
and to his family in connection with the 
Dependents Allowance Act is most essen- 
tial. Some families who have been given 
public assistance, and with whom the sub- 
ject of an allowance has been discussed 


have shown some disinclination to ask the 
serviceman to make an allotment. In one 
rural community the feeling seemed to be 
that the allowance is “blood money” and 
that dire misfortunes would occur if it 
was accepted. Families who have received 
large lump sums in the form of accrued 
allowances have needed advice and assist- 
ance with respect to the expenditure of the 
money received. 

No provisions have been made through 
which the public or private welfare agen- 
cies who have been supporting the depend- 
ents of the serviceman can receive in- 
formation regarding the allowances except 
through the family. Such agencies must 
rely upon the willingness of the family or 
the dependent to give information volun- 
tarily, although frequently the postman, 
the local grocer, and the neighbors know 
that an allowance is being received. Agen- 
cies which have assisted the families are 
confronted with the problem of determin- 
ing how much the income, received in the 
form of an allowance, is to be considered 
in determining the family’s continued need 


for public assistance. Instances have oc- 


curred in which the serviceman making 
the allotment has been very unwilling to 
have the allowance taken into consideration 
in determining the amount of the public 
assistance grant, or in which the family 
has announced intention of putting the 
money from the allowance in the bank to 
save for the serviceman for his use on his 
return to civilian life. There does not 
always seem to be a very clear understand- 
ing to to whose responsibility it is to pro- 
vide financial assistance, which may be 
needed on a very temporary basis, to fam- 
ilies of men who have been inducted into 
the armed forces. In communities in which 
the American Red Cross has an active, 
well organized chapter, the problem does 
not arise, but in rural communities in 
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which the American Red Cross Chapter has 
no full-time, paid worker, but is manned 
only by volunteers, many of whom have 
other full-time positions, frequently the 
family is forced to apply for both assist- 
ance and services from the public welfare 
agency. 

Although the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act has not been in operation 
long enough to evaluate properly all of its 
provisions, it seems obvious already that 
problems are going to arise in connection 
with a rigid legal formula defining depend- 
ents. The provisions concerning illegiti- 
mate children, and nonlegal unions may 
be necessary to prevent fraud, but persons 
who have been recognized as dependents 
and supported over a long period of time 
are now being deprived of the support they 
have previously taken for granted. Foster 
parents who have cared for servicemen 
since birth cannot receive allowances unless 
a legal adoption takes place. Wives who 
have deserted husbands and have not lived 
with them for years now automatically 
and routinely become eligible for allow- 
ances regardless of their financial need 
and of the obligations in the way of the 
support of parents, brothers, and sisters 
the serviceman may have assumed during 
the past many years. 

The Army and Navy Relief funds pro- 
vide assistance in certain emergency situ- 
ations to the families of servicemen. Usu- 
ally the American Red Cross makes the 
necessary investigations, and the funds are 
available for short time needs, and appli- 
cations for aid through the funds are made 
by the servicemen to their superior officers. 

Through the Children’s Bureau funds 
have been made available to the state agen- 
cies administering the program of maternal 
and child welfare services to provide ma- 
ternity care to wives of enlisted men and 
noncommissioned officers. Funds are avail- 


able for the services of physicians, and for 
care for a limited period of time in hos- 
pitals. 

MEN IN CAMPS 

VAILABLE to the servicemen in camps 
A are the services provided by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The field director of the 
American Red Cross communicates with 
families of the servicemen through the local 
American Red Cross Chapter. The ade- 
quacy of the services rendered may depend 
upon the organization of the local chapters. 
Where such chapters are manned solely 
by volunteer workers, frequently the in- 
quiries from the camp field director are 
turned over to the local public welfare 
office with a request that the desired infor- 
mation be obtained. With shortages of 
staff and tire and gasoline rationing, it is 
not always possible to handle these re- 
quests for services promptly. 

In camp areas are the recreational and 
other services provided by the United Serv- 
ice Organizations. The Travelers’ Aid in 
the U.S.O. provides assistance to service- 
men’s families and relatives who follow 
him to the neighborhood of the camp. The 
Social Protection Division of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services has 
as its objective the elimination of prostitu- 
tion in areas adjacent to camps, and of 
venereal diseases. 

Important as all these services are now, 
and as they will continue to be for the 
period during which we are actively en- 
gaged in winning the war, even more im- 
portant may be the services which will be 
needed during the post-war period. It is 
obvious that there will be a big job to be 
done. Planning on a national level is im- 
perative, with much leadership from fed- 
eral agencies. The actual job will have to 
be done on a local level. It is not too soon 
to begin some community coordination and 
planning for the big job which faces us. 
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STATE COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 





SociaL WorRKERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
N Juty 1941, the Social Workers Placement 
| Service was established in the California De- 
partment of Employment in an attempt to 
solve some of the many problems of employment 
and recruitment. The Advisory Committee of the 
Social Workers Placement Service in issuing its 
first report to the United States Employment 
Service states that, “The Committee has demon- 
strated that the subject matter of a professional 
field, its standards of education and employment, 
can be provided to the public employment service 
by an active, interested professional advisory 
committee.” 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


N Informational Report on General Assistance 
A in Colorado has been published by the Colo- 
rado County Welfare Directors Association and 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare. 
The general assistance program as a whole was 
studied and detailed schedules were filled out by 
the county departments to discover what effect 
war activities in the state had had on general 
assistance. 

HE West Virginia Department of Public As- 
(pete has issued a report on Characteristics 
of General Relief Families. Schedules for this 
study were prepared by the county visitors. The 
conclusions reached regarding the “hard core” 
in the case load will be of interest to state ad- 
ministrators. 


Cuitp CarE COMMITTEES 


EVERAL state defense councils have established 
G committees on child care. In Maryland, 
J. Milton Patterson, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, is serving as chairman 
of the Committee on Child Care appointed by the 
Governor on December 23, 1942, to serve under 
the Maryland Council of Defense. The local child 
care committees are likewise committees of the 
local defense councils. The state Child Care Com- 
mittee is responsible for the formulation of the 
over-all program of the state, determination of 


the need for child care resources, provision of 
consultation to local child care communities, 
sponsoring standards for foster day care homes 
and for group child care facilities, and approving 
requests for funds for personnel under the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Fund through the 0.D.H.W.S. 
The local child care committees have responsi- 
bility for formulating programs, initiating plans 
for determining the need for day care facilities, 
and developing facilities to meet these needs. 

The Oregon State Defense Council has an ad- 
visory committee on child care, health, and 
welfare, and the county defense councils have 
similar advisory committees. Loa Howard, ad- 
ministrator of the State Public Welfare Commis- 
sion, serves on the state committee which serves 
as a clearing house and coordinating body for 
all activities concerning child welfare. Day care 
for children of working mothers has received 
considerable attention. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


HE Children’s Bureau will publish a state- 
ment by the War Manpower Commission on 


“Policy on Employment of Youth Under 18 
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Years of Age,” in the March issue of The Child 
and reprints will be available. 

Another Children’s Bureau release in the near 
future will be “Guides to Successful Employ- 
ment of Non-Farm Youth in Wartime Agricul- 
ture.” This was prepared in consultation with 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the Office of Educa- 


tion, and the War Manpower Commission. 


New STATE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


EPORT of State Old Age Welfare Commis- 
R sion of Delaware for the year 1942. 

State of Iowa, Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1942. 

State of Louisiana, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Fifth Annual Report for the period July 1, 
1941 to June 30, 1942. 

Michigan Social Welfare Commission, Second 
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Report for the period July 1940 to June 1942. 
State of Minnesota, Annual Report of the Di- 
vision of Social Welfare for the fiscal year July 
1, 1941 through June 30, 1942. 
Fourth Biennial Report of the Public Welfare 
Board of North Dakota for the biennial period 
ending June 30, 1942. 


SociaL SECURITY IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


HROUGHOUT the free nations of the world an 
alte movement is on toward the goal of 
greater social security for all. Mexico, on De- 
cember 31, 1942, approved a Social Insurance 
Bill which the International Labour Office char- 
acterized as broad and complete in its design. 
The act covers all of the usual risks to which 
workers and their families are exposed, including 
industrial accidents and diseases, sickness and 
maternity, invalidity, old age, and death. 

Costa Rica has put into effect a social security 
act approved in 1941 with similar provisions. 

Chile has already broadened its provisions for 
social security and has pending a bill with many 
resemblances to the Beveridge plan. 

Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and Panama have 
also broadened their programs. 

Australia has appointed a parliamentary com- 
mittee which recently advocated an integration 
of their programs and extension to include dis- 
ability grants, maternity allowances, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and pensions for dependents. 

New Zealand has expanded social security 
benefits in its already broad framework. 

Canada adopted a national unemployment in- 
surance system during the war. 


Miuitary GOVERNMENT OF OCCUPIED 
TERRITORIES 


HE War Department has authorized the crea- 
| ps of a “Specialists Pool” to be composed 
of specialists in various fields, who will be com- 
missioned in the Officers Reserve Corps of the 
United States. These officers will be available for 
work in connection with the Military Govern- 
ment of occupied territories. 

A Personnel Selection Board has been set up 
in the Military Government Division of the 
Provost Marshall General’s Office to recommend 
qualified persons for commission. The Office 
Procurement Service of the War Department is 
now recruiting persons to submit to this Board. 

Requirements in respect to age are from 35 
to 55 years; education, graduation from college 


or professional school; languages, highly desir- 
able; experience, five years in important execu- 
tive position preferably public administration. 

Under “experience” a public welfare person 
would qualify if he had been head of a large wel- 
fare organization such as a large city, county, 
state, or federal government agency or a large 
private welfare organization in a position involv- 
ing broad administrative experience. 


ALLOTMENTS 


NFORMATION from the Navy Department re- 
| veals that applications for Class A family 
allowances are being processed in 16 days. 

Class B applications, which must demonstrate 
that the serviceman has contributed a substantial 
portion of the support the dependent claimed, 
are being seriously delayed because of failure of 
dependent to file the required affidavits. Cur- 
rently 24,700 affidavits are outstanding, some as 
long as six weeks. Over 9000 affidavits per week 
are being reviewed and the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel is currently within one week of being 
up to date. 

Dependents who have any questions about 
their family allowances should write directly to 
the Chief of Naval Personnel, Family Allowance 
Section, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. If 
the question involves the check, the inquiry 
should be sent to Field Branch, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts (Family Allowance Section), 
Thirteenth and Euclid Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ASSISTANCE TRENDS 


PREPRINT from Social Security Bulletin No. 
A 12, December 1942, on Changes in Public 
Assistance Programs from 1940 to 1942, has an 
interesting table arrangement grouping states 
by the extent of increase or decrease and by 
categories. 

In respect to recipients, 42 states increased and 
9 states decreased their 0.A.A. rolls in the 1940- 
42 period; 18 increased and 24 decreased their 
A.D.C. rolls; 25 increased and 17 decreased their 
blind; and 2 increased and 42 decreased the 
general assistance rolls. 

A significant difference is found in payments 
where 48 states increased payments to recipients 
for 0.A.A. against 3 states decreased; for A.D.C. 
29 increased against 13 decreases; for blind, 35 
increased against 8 decreases; and for general 
assistance, 4 states increased total payments 
against decreases in 4] states. 














LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





ASSISTANCE IN CASH 

NE of the liveliest subjects of inquiry at the 
(] headquarters office of the Association is 

the question of whether general assistance 
is being granted in cash, under a system of pur- 
chase orders, or in commodities. Members of the 
Local Council have been asked by questionnaire 
to indicate what percentage of assistance is 
granted in each of these three ways in their 
agencies. Of the agencies returning question- 
naires, 182 have included a reply to this par- 
ticular question. These agencies represent a fair 
sample for the country as a whole since they 
serve the general relief needs of about 25 per 
cent of the national population. 

A summary of the returns indicates that as- 
sistance in cash is predominant although it is by 
no means universal practice. In analyzing the 
replies, the assumption was made that an agency 
reporting more than 90 per cent of its general 
assistance in one form or another was operating 
on a clear policy of granting relief in that form. 
Applying this standard, only 84 of the agencies 
reporting had such a predominant policy. Fifty- 
six of this number reported assistance in cash, 
25 in purchase orders, and 3 in commodities. 
Table I shows the breakdown in terms of popula- 
tion groups served by the agency. 


TABLE I 


Number of Public Welfare Agencies Reporting 
90 per cent or More of General Assistance 
in Cash, Purchase Orders, and Com- 
modities, by Population Groups 


Population Purchase Com- 
of City or County Cash Orders modities 
Under 30,000 19 9 
30-50,000 ri 4 1 
50-100,000 12 4 1 
100-500,000 12 7 
Over 500,000 6 1 

ToTaL 56 25 3 


Approaching the question negatively, it was 
significant to note that 29 of the agencies re- 


ported no assistance in cash, 43 reported no 
purchase orders, and 89 reported no assistance 
in commodities. 


TABLE II 


Number of Public Welfare Agencies Reporting 
No General Assistance Grants in Cash, Pur- 
chase Orders, and Commodities, by 
Population Groups 


Population No Purchase No Com- 
of CityorCounty NoCash Orders modites 
Under 30,000 14 15 30 
30-50,000 4 5 16 
50-100,000 6 6 18 
100-500,000 4 14 19 
Over 500,000 1 3 6 

TOTAL 29 43 89 


Perhaps more significant for survey purposes 
is analysis of the form in which most of the 
assistance in the reporting agencies was dis- 
bursed. Of the 182 reporting agencies, 9 re- 
ported an even division between two forms of 
assistance and are accordingly not included in 
the totals. Of the 173 agencies where it was pos- 
sible to determine the predominant method of 
granting assistance, 97 reported assistance in 
cash, 63 in purchase orders, and 13 in com- 
modities. 


TABLE III 


Number of Public Welfare Agencies Reporting 
General Assistance Payments Predominantly 
in Cash, Purchase Orders, and Com- 
modities, by Population Groups 


Population Purchase Com- 

of City or County Cash Orders modities 
Under 30,000 33 28 6 
30-50,000 17 10 2 
50-100,000 16 ll 4 
100-500,000 20 13 — 
Over 500,000 ll 1 1 

TOTAL 97 63 13 
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In an effort to present an approximation of 
the per cent of assistance granted in each of 
these ways, Table IV has been prepared showing 
the average per cent of general assistance granted 
in cash, purchase orders, and in commodities 
for the 182 reporting agencies. One of the limi- 
tations of the figures is that the case loads and 
the amounts of assistance granted were not re- 
vealed by the questionnaire. Accordingly, the 
population served by the agencies has been used 
as a weighting factor. Even making allowances 
for some margin of error on this account, it 
seems clear that about two-thirds of the general 
assistance granted in these agencies is in the 
form of cash. 


TABLE IV 


Percentage* of General Assistance Granted by 
182 Local Public Welfare Agencies in Cash, 
Purchase Orders and Commodities in 
1942,** by Population Groups 


Population Purchase Com- 
of City or County Cash Orders modities 
Under 30,000 50.3 35.6 14.1 
30—50,000 54.5 35.9 9.6 
50—100,000 50.0 33.4 16.6 
100—500,000 53.3 41.8 4.9 
Over 500,000 74.1 16.4 9.5 
For All Agencies 66.7 24.2 9.1 


*The figures given are averages of individual agency 
percentage reports, weighted according to the popula- 
tion of the city or county served by the agency. 


**Some of the returns are for the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942; some cover the calendar 
year 1942. 


In view of the rather widespread practice ten 
or twelve years ago of granting public assistance 
either in orders or in food baskets, these figures 
reveal a clear trend in the direction of cash 
assistance. This situation apparently bears out 
the contention of many public welfare adminis- 
trators that cash assistance is more economical 
in the long run since it preserves in the family 
an obligation to be self-reliant and to manage 
family affairs on the limited amount of money 
available through assistance. While no exhaus- 
tive studies have come to our attention indicat- 
ing clearly the short-run economy of cash assist- 
ance, there is the obvious point that it is less 
expensive to write one check per case than to 


prepare a number of purchase orders for the 
various items in the family budget. 


War SERVICE AID 


OCAL agencies will find extremely helpful a 
L recent publication of the War Department 
entitled Personal Affairs of Military Personnel 
and Their Dependents. The pamphlet contains 
very valuable suggestions with respect to the 
arrangement of personal business and outlines, 
with a sufficiently full discussion, the various 
benefits that are available to servicemen and 
their dependents. It also sets forth suggested 
forms for wills and powers of attorney, and con- 
tains a good deal of other information that will 
be invaluable to local public welfare workers in 
advising individuals about to enter the armed 
services. It is published by the United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
(No price is noted on the copy.) 


Cost CLASSIFICATION 


ORE than two years ago, the problem of 
local administrators in accounting for ad- 
ministrative costs gave rise to the appointment 
of a special committee of the Association—the 
Committee on Public Welfare Accounting. This 
committee quickly decided that the question was 
a basic one of accounting for public assistance 
costs and, together with the Interbureau Com- 
mittee of the Social Security Board, worked for 
two years in developing a Standard Classifica- 
tion of Public Assistance Costs which is now 
available from this Association at $1.25 per copy. 
Those local administrators who have thus far 
had an opportunity to review it have been en- 
thusiastic about its potentialities. The report 
proposes the compilation of clear-cut informa- 
tion from the agencies’ accounts either through 
the adoption of the classification as the basis for 
agency accounting, or through periodic work- 
sheet analyses in the event that the obstacles 
to the first alternative are too great. Attention 
is called to the report here because of the par- 
ticular usefulness of the material to local admin- 
istrators. 

The Social Security Board cooperated gen- 
erously in the preparation of the report, and 
will continue to make field service available on 
request for assistance in the installation of the 
uniform classification. 














NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHIL- 
DREN IN A DEMOCRACY, Washington, D. C. 
January 18-20, 1940. Final Report. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 392 pages. Price $.65. (This report 
is a much fuller statement of facts and condi- 
tions about many phases of child life in Amer- 
ica than space and time permitted in the more 
formal statements and recommendations which 
were issued as the Conference Report in May 
1940. The report comprises 14 chapters, in four 
major parts. The first part, in 5 chapters, pre- 
sents the background of child life in America 
over the years. The second part, in 2 chapters, 
deals with economic factors in American life as 
they affect the well-being of children. The third 
part, in 7 chapters, presents the various services, 
public and private, which the American people 
have developed for the betterment of the lives 
of children. The fourth part reproduces, with 
some initial comment, the Recommendations of 
the fourth of the decennial White House Con- 
ferences relating to children—the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY YEARBOOK for the cal- 
endar year 1941. Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
288 pages. $.70. (Published annually as a sup- 
plement to the Social Security Bulletin. The 
material in the Yearbook was prepared in the 
bureaus and offices of the Social Security Board 
responsible for the collection and analysis of 
data pertaining to each program.) 


SURVEY OF THE GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, DELAWARE, OHIO. Made for the 
State of Ohio Department of Public Welfare by 
T. C. Holy and Cornelia Doty. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 288 pages. $1.50 (paper cov- 
er) or $2.00 (cloth). (The general pattern of 
the survey follows that of the earlier survey of 
the Boys’ Industrial School, with the same ad- 
visory committee working with the survey staff. 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOR SERIES. Row, Pe- 
terson & Co. New York City, Evanston, Ill., and 
San Francisco. NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR, Mex- 
ico; THREE ISLAND NATIONS, Cuba, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, and six other pamphlets. 
Each $.56. (Although written for high school 
students these attractive pamphlets give much 
information about Latin American peoples and 
their countries that will be equally useful to 
adults. The geographical, historical, economic, 
and cultural information is presented in an 
interesting way with much useful, authentic 
information. ) 


LEARNING AND TEACHING IN THE 
PRACTICE OF SOCIAL WORK. By Bertha 
Capen Reynolds. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New 
York. 390 pages. $2.50. (A presentation of the 
origins of social work, its development as a 
profession, its theory and practice. Miss Reyn- 
olds discusses social work in its very broad 
application in the life of the community. A 
timely publication for all social workers work- 
ing with groups or individuals and for super- 
visors and teachers of social work.) 


THE RESTORATION OF SIGHT AND PRE- 
VENTION OF BLINDNESS IN KANSAS. 
Harry E. Hayes. Publication 376. 20 pages. 
Price 10 cents. 

SIGHT RESTORATION AND PATIENTS’ 
REACTIONS. Edith E. Gutzeit. Publication 377. 
11 pages. Price 10 cents. 

CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS—1942. 
Publication 32. National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. (Publications of value to those work- 
ing for the prevention of blindness. The Sight- 
Saving Review is the official publication of this 
Society.) 


SERVICES TO THE ARMED FORCES. The 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
48 pages. Free. (This popular account tells 
how the American Red Cross helps to meet the 
human needs of service men and their families.) 
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REFUGEE SETTLEMENT IN THE DOMIN- 
ICAN REPUBLIC. A survey conducted under 
the auspices of the Brookings Institution. By 
Dana G. Munro and Associates. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 410 pages. $4.00. 
(This answers many of the questions regarding 
the possibilities of refugee settlement in the 
Dominican Republic. Included also is a de- 
scription of the Sosua Colony started in 1940. 
As of June 30, 1942, the Settlement Association 
figures showed 472 settlers most of whom are 
Jewish refugees from Germany and Austria.) 


THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRL. 
Theodora M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 215 pages. 
$2.50. (Considers the subnormal girl between 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen as much from 
the point of view of the girl’s own problems as 
from the standpoint of society. The book is 
intended for individuals dealing with problems 
of mental hygiene and those trying to prevent 
the exploitation of such girls.) 


DEMOCRACY AGAINST UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. An analysis of the Major Problem of 
Post-War Planning. William H. Stead. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 280 pages. $3.00. (Un- 


employment as a major problem of our indus- 
trial society is discussed both from the stand- 
point of recurrent unemployment and of the 
more long-time adjustment necessary to solve 
the problem. The author writes from the knowl- 
edge of ten years of active association with 
problems of organization and conduct of the 
Federal Employment Service.) 


PEACE PLANS AND AMERICAN 
CHOICES. Arthur C. Millspaugh. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 107 pages. 
$1.00. (Describes about a dozen typical peace 
plans and gives the main arguments for and 
against each of them in order to help people to 
see the problem fairly from all sides. 


OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS. J. G. Meyer, 
William H. Gray, and Ralph Hancock. Follett 
Publishing Company, 1257 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 278 pages. $1.60. (A 
text book for high school students which is in- 
tended to give reality to the Good Neighbor 
Policy in the Western Hemisphere. It describes 
a trip throughout the lands of Latin America in 
a way that may well be useful to social workers 
trying to get a better understanding of people 
from these countries.) 

















FUR YOUR INFORMATION 





ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
RESIDENT J. Milton Patterson has completed 
Prevision of the 1943 membership of several 
' of the most active committees as follows: 


Committee on Child Welfare: 


Chairman: 

E. A. Willson, Executive Director, State 
Welfare Agencies, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota 

Members: 

Martha Chickering, California 

Loula Dunn, Alabama 

T. A. Gottschalk, Indiana 

Dr. William H. Stauffer, Virginia 

Staff Member: 

Howard L. Russell, 1313 East 60th Street, 

Chicago, Illinois 


' Committee on Food Stamp Plans: 
Chairman: 
Dr. William H. Stauffer, Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia 
Members: 
Parke M. Banta, Missouri 
Emmett R. Gauhn, Rochester, New York 
H. H. Rummel, Pennsylvania 
T. J. S. Waxter, Baltimore, Maryland 
Consultant: 
Raymond T. Bowman, Washington, D. C. 
Staff Member: 
Ralph E. Spear, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Committee on Personnel: 


Chairman: 

Robert P. Wray, Director of Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Members: 

Glen Leet, Rhode Island 

Hubert Harris, Missouri 

George Keith, Wisconsin 

Edward Rhatigan, New York City 

Staff Member: 

Howard L. Russell, 1313 East 60th Street, 

Chicago, Illinois 


Committee on Public Aid Policies: 
Chairman: 

William J. Ellis, Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Members: 

Maude T. Barrett, Louisiana 

Joseph E. Baldwin, Gary, Indiana 

Edith Foster, Illinois 

Benjamin Glassberg, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

William Haber, Washington, D. C. 

Glen Leet, Rhode Island 

Mildred Stoves, Tennessee 

T. J. S. Waxter, Baltimore, Maryland 

Staff Member: 

Marietta Stevenson, 1313 East 60th Street, 

Chicago, Illinois 


Committee on War Services: 


Chairman: 
Vacancy 
Honorary Chairman: 
Marshall Field 
Members: 
Loula Dunn, Alabama 
William J. Ellis, New Jersey 
Wayne Coy, Washington, D. C. 
J. Milton Patterson, Maryland 
Charles J. Rieger, Jr., Louisville, Kentucky 
John Ballew, St. Louis, Missouri 
Harry O. Page, Maine 
William Haber, Washington, D. C. 
Staff Member: 
Elizabeth Wickenden, 522 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPEAL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
Ta National Society for Crippled Children 


will conduct its tenth annual sale of Easter 
seals for crippled children from March 26-April 
25. The sale is sponsored by the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and its affiliated state 
and local organizations. From this sale the So- 
ciety derives the income which enables it to 
carry on many worthwhile activities. Purchasers 
of Easter seals will be aiding not only in the 
fight to prevent childhood deformities through 
early discovery, but in the promotion of serv- 
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ices necessary for the care of children already 
crippled. 


AVAILABLE FROM THE 
ASSOCIATION 


HEALTH AND WELFARE. O.D.H.W:S. 
Handbook on “Health Welfare and Related As- 
pects of Community War Services” which was 
distributed at the December Chicago meeting. 
A limited number available to members free 
upon request. 

WAR SERVICES IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
AGENCIES. A reprint of the report by the War 


Services Committee of the American Public Wel- 


fare Association from Public Welfare, Febru- 
ary 1943. 10 cents a copy, $5.00 for one hun- 
dred, $8.00 for two hundred. 

NEW GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES FOR 
PEOPLE IN WARTIME by Marietta Stevenson. 
Reprinted from The Social Service Review, De- 
cember 1942. Free upon request. 


LOAN LIBRARY ACCESSION 
HAND BOOK FOR COUNTY WELFARE 


BOARD MEMBERS. State Department of So- 
cial Security, Division of Social Welfare, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. December 15, 1942. 


CIVIL SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 


ISTORICAL specialists for work in connection 

with the preservation of significant records 
for the Nation, are sought for federal employ- 
ment, the U. S. Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced February 8, 1943. Salaries are $2,600 
to $6,500 a year. 

The duties include determining what records 
should be preserved and methods for preserving 
them, preparing chronological accounts of the 
origins, authorizations, administrative structures, 
developments and other events of possible his- 
torical significance of particular agencies, re- 
cording and describing noteworthy interagency 
relationships, etc. 

Applications and complete information may 
be obtained at first- and second-class post offices, 
from civil service regional offices, and from the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission at Washington, 


D. C. 





